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Abt. L— the theological SrSTEM OF^EMMONS. 

Thb Works or NathaiSel Emmons, D.D. Edited ly Jacob Ide, D.B.- 
Boston : Congregational Board. 6 yols. 

Mbmoib or Nathanibl Emmons ; mth Sketches of his Friends and PupUt^ 
By Edwabds A. Pabx. Boston : Gongr^pitional Board of Publl '^tion.. 
1861. 8to, pp. 468. 

Pbofessob Stuabt of Andover once wrote an essaj in!the 
Biblical Reporitory to show that Arminins was not an Ar- 
minian. And eminent divines are now busy with the inq^niry ; 
whether Dr. Emmons was an Emmonsite. Did he really hold 
to those definite and peculiar views which are popularly asso- 
ciated with his venerable name ? Or, are his sharp doctrinal 
statements to be taken in a feminine rather than a masculine 
sense ? to be called metaphorical and not literal, popular and 
not exact, Biblical in contrast with scientific t Of course, all 
that is necessary to make out that Dr. Emmons was not an 
Emmonsite, is to interpret his definite formulas in an indefinite 
sense, for the essence of his system is in its definiteness. Keen 
logic and ezegetical skill can do very much with such a flesi- 
1 
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8 THE THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF EMMONS. [Jan. 

ble material as human speech. Words are susceptible of a 
great variety of significations. Interpret all the leading terms 
in a very general sense, and it can easily be shown, that the 
most extreme men, when rightly understood, really mean just 
about what common mortals are always saying. A trifling 
difference of phraseology is all that is left. And perhaps this 
is the way in which theological controvery is to come to an 
end, viz. by interpreting everybody indefinitely. If the whole 
region is levelled, no mountains are left. But whatever may 
be in store for us in the indefinite future, it is hard to over- 
come our prejudices as to the past, and still more diflBcult to 
reverse the verdict of history. There are, to be sure, some 
signal instances of a revision and reversal of contemporary 
judgments. We might admit, with Hegel, that Aristotle was 
a profoundcr metaphysician than Plato; with Miiller, that 
Augustine held to human freedom in its profoundest sense ; 
with Cousin, that Pascal was subject to the torture of doubt; 
Mohammed may not have been a mere impostor, nor Crom- 
well a fanatical rebel, nor Henry YIH. a cruel tyrant ; but 
still we must confess that we find it difficult to believe, that 
the " Wise Teacher and Eoyal Preacher of New England " 
(as the Kev. Thomas Williams calls Emmons) did not bold 
certain very distinct and even peculiar views upon divine effi- 
ciency, human exercises, submission, justification, and the 
grounds of the rewards of Paradise. And in fact, it seems 
to us, that just so far as the peculiarities of his system are ex- 
plained away, Emmons himself is explained away. Another 
pei-sonage takes the place of that simple, venerable, and rigid 
form. The three-cornered hat, small-clothes, and bright knee- 
buckles are replaced by a loose coat, flowing pantaloons, and 
a soft and easy hat of modern material and fabric. Just so 
far as he is thus modernised, he forfeits the special rank which 
has been ascribed to him in the development of New England 
theology. If his distinct and distinctive propositions are re- 
duced to the terms of a less severe system, his reputation as a 
clear and logical thinker also suffers detriment. For this 
emasculating process has chief respect to the vital points of 
his theory, those upon which he thought and preached most 
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1862.] THE THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF EMMONS. 9 

constantly and urgently. His " consistent Calvinism" is con- 
tained in them. Here lie claimed to be Calvinistic, and not 
merely " Calvinistical " or "Calvinisticalish." It has been 
intimated, that if he had lived now, he would have expressed 
himself in the modified modes of his apologists ; but the pro- 
per business of an expounder of Emmons, is with Emmons as 
he was, and not with Emmons as he might have been under 
the light of our " improved " ethics and theology. 

We propose, then, in vindication and elucidation of his real 
system, to present its characteristic features, in comparison 
and contrast with the earlier and later forms of New England 
theology, and particularly to show the conditions under which 
alone it can be considered as a self-consistent scheme of di- 
vinity. Incidentally it may appear, that those cannot be con- 
sidered as valid Emmonsites, who discard the radical features 
of his system ; and that those who retain only his " exercise " 
scheme, and who deny his " divine efficiency" theory, deny 
that which alone made, or can make, tlie exercise scheme con- 
sistent with genuine Calvinism* It is reported that a distin- 
guished preacher once said to the venerable .recluse, " Well, 
Dr. R, you and I agree, that all sin and holiness consist in 
exercises." " Yes," was the quick and searching response, 
" but we differ as to where the exercises come from." 

After the full account given by our valued contributor, 
Dr. Pond, in the last liumber of this Eevtew, we need add 
but a few words about Dr. Emmons's life and his most recent 
biograpTiy. The Memoir of Emmons, by Dr. Park, exhausts 
the subject, leaving nothing to be desired in the general por- 
traiture of the man, his ways and surroundings. It is the 
most entertaining, ingenious and finished piece of ecclesiastical 
biography which New England has as yet sent forth in honor 
of her religious patriarchs. Minute divisions and subdivisions, 
sections and subsections, and even the aid of numbers and 
letters, give an almost mathematical accuracy to the arrange- 
ment of the book, as if it were written in the demonstrative 
method. The details are elaborated with nicety ; the lights 
and shades are handled with consummate skill ; the general 
as well as the particular relations of the theologian and his 
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10 THE THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM OP EMMONS. [JoD. 

theology are unfolded and set in their place. Carefnl logic 
and practised criticism watch over all the de^a'-ls, and fit each 
part of the narrative into its appointed place. K the object 
were to represent the Franklin divine, with needed explana- 
tions, as being npon the whole the best type of New England 
theology, polity, ethics, and practical divinity — that object 
could not have been more felicitously and acutely attempted. 
His chief biographer has certainly failed in his main purpose, 
if the reader is not convinced that l)r. Emmons is the Ooryphseus 
of modem Congregationalism, as a system of independency in 
polity, and as a theory of exercises in ethics. Tlie resources 
of English adjectives are put to a severe test in the contrasted 
descriptions, and varied encomiums, of his multiform traits of 
character. His idiosyncracies and his large humanity, his 
habits as a pastor and student, his peculiarities of dress, man- 
ner and conversation, his theological system in all its ramifi- 
cations, and his style and method as a cogent preacher of 
divine truth, are set forth in such an attractive exposition, 
that even those who dissent most strongly from his prominent 
speculations must still reverence and admire and love the 
man. And even though it may not be made evident that he 
is a better and truer representative of the substantial ortho- 
doxy of New England, than is Edwards, or Bellamy, or Smal- 
ley, or Dwight, or Hopkins, or Woods ; all candid readers 
will confess, that in clearness of statement, consistency of 
logic, tenacity of phraseology, and especially in sharp and 
curt sayings, he is surpassed by none of his peers. He 
defined more sharply, and stuck to his definitions better, than 
any preceding New England divine. Though he wrote no 
formal body of divinity, but only sermons or essays in the 
homiletic form, he undoubtedly had a system thorough- 
ly thought out, and cwefully stated to obviate objections. 
Herein was his superiority ; and it is of this very superiority 
that he is robbed, when he is interpreted as speaking more 
concisely than precisely, more intensely than plainly, more 
nervously than perspicuously, on the distinguishing features of 
kis scheme. And to subject him to the metaphorical method 
of interpretation is peculiarly inapt, for he himself is the most 
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literal of our divines ; his main positions are put as tight and 
tongh, as clear and clean, as language can make them. He in- 
terprets every body else in the most literal and obvious sense ; 
he never allegorizes. Scripture he explains with the simplicity 
of a child, and talks of the most supernatural themes as other 
people talk abort men, and trees, and daily e/ents. He holds 
to verbal inspiration, and JHeral interpretation, where others 
are staggered, or take reft^ge in a double sense. But he knew 
nothing about a double sense. He tried to say just what he 
meant; and if he had ireant to say what his interpreters 
allege, he undoubtedly would and could have used the very 
words which they substitute for his strict formulas, 

. Dr.E-nmors was the keenest of the old school divines of New 
England, and in some points the forerunner of its new school. 
He believed in the divinity of Christ, the Incarnation, and the 
Trinity — rejecting however, in opposition to Hopkins, the 
eternal generation of the Son, and even stigmatizing it as 
"eternal nonsense". He carried diviuQ sovereignty to its 
acme, while he maintained that man has natural ability to 
frustrate the divine decrees. He pressed the divine efficiency 
to an extreme which few Calvinists have dared to do, making it 
extend, as creative, to all events and all the acts of the crea- 
ture, sin not excepted ; and at the same time he held to the 
entire freedom and responsibility of the creature. So strictly 
did he believe that the glory of God is the great end of crea- 
tion, that be also asserted that sin is necessary to the greatest 
good, and that a willingness to be lost is the chief test pf re- 
generation. His ethical theory enforced an impartial and 
disinterested beoevolence as the essence of true virtue, — a 
benevolence so comprehensi ve as to include all the good of all 
beings, and so disinterested that all self-love, if not i*epudiated, 
is merged in this' universal good-will. Of the " five points" 
of the Galvinistic system, excepting that of a limited atone- 
ment, he was so constant an advocate, that they formed the 
staple of his Sunday afternoon inferences from his Sunday 
morning's discourses. The decrees he declared to be the fun- 
damental docti'ine of "the OoapeV*; heprovedy that " it is ab- 
solutely necessary to approve of the doctrine of reprobation, 
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in order to be saved " (ii, 402). He held that depravity, in 
consequence of Adam's sin, is universal and total ; that the 
Holy Ghost literally creates in the renewed a new heart and 
a right spirit ; and that those thus renewed will persevere to 
the end, obtaining however the blessedness of heaven as a 
reward of their obedience, and not of Christ's. And thus 
does Emmons hold, as no one ever did either before or since, 
some of the extreme positions of both old school and new 
school. He is a supralapsarian Calvinist in all that concerns 
God, and the boldest of theorists in all that concerns human 
activity, carrying ethics and anthropology to the most startling 
results. He said of himself, at the age of ninety-three : " I go 
with the old school of New England divines half way, and 
then turn round and oppose them with all my might. I go 
with the new school half way, and then turn round and op- 
pose them with all my might." 

The essential points of his system are contained in three 
words — God, efficiency^ exercises, Tlie formula of his distinct 
and comprehensive scheme may perhaps be said to be this — 
God hy direct efficiency produces aU events and exercises for 
his own glory. Efficient and final causes are the metaphy- 
sical factors of his theory ; the material and formal causes 
(as Aristotle would call them) he neglects or denies. On the 
one hand is an absolute decree, on the other hand are events 
and volitions ; and the nexus between them is the immediate 
agency of God. And yet he says volitions are free, because 
God makes them free — it is their nature to be free ; and man 
is responsible for them because they are his. Each voli- 
tion is as distinct as an atom ; it is, and must be, either wholly 
holy or wholly sinful ; and as holy or sinful, it is inherently 
worthy of reward or penalty. The moral and personal being 
of every child of Adam, begins with these volitions — and, in 
fact, all that we know or can conceive about the soul, is that 
it is identical with its exercises. Some of the theological 
bearings and consequences of these extraordinary positions 
will come out in the sequel ; but no one read in the history of 
theology can fail to recognise their peculiar character and 
scope. They indicate a mind of unusual keenness and penetra- 
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tion, subtle and scholastic, clear and consecutive. Emmons is, 
in fact, the schoolman of New England divinity ; like the 
scholastics in logical acumen and fearless questioning; like 
them, too, in shrinking from no possible results of his logic ; like 
them, in neglecting induction, and making deduction the royal 
ix>ad to truth ; unlike them in his strong moral convictions and 
practical vigor of statement and appeal ; and yet, again, like 
some of them — most resembling John Scotus Erigena, in 
the universality of his view of God's agency, bordering some- 
times on consequences akin to pantheism — ^yet not pantheistic, 
for no theologian ever had a deeper sense of God's personal 
being and will, and of his entire distinction from the creature ; ' 
no theologian ever pressed the idea of creation from nothing 
more sharply and even exclusively. Some of the recent at- 
tempts at elucidating his theology do not adequately empha- 
size these bolder and profounder aspects of his theory ; his 
apologists seem anxious to smooth them over, to palliate them, 
to adapt them to the tastes of an enfeebled divinity, to a pop- 
ular craving for the humanities and ethics — as if the substance 
of theology were to be found in moral philosophy, its adjuncts 
and inferences* But Emmons himself had no such weak- 
nesses. He was every whit a theologian ; and his moral phi- 
losophy and psychology (the latter rather barren at the best) 
were the handmaids and servitors of his lordly divinity. Such 
expounders hardly do full justice to the ^* grand old man " ; 
they have not caught the inmost spirit and vital sense of his 
system. 

The position of Dr. Emmons in the theological systems 
of New England is worthy of careful consideration. Isolated 
and peculiar* as he seems to be, his scheme is vitally inter- 
woven with antecedent theories, and it has affected subsequent 
speculations. Intimate relations of affiliation or contrast con- 

* The late Dr. Woods, of Andover, in his essay on the Theology of the Puritans 
(p. 13) says : '' Dr. Emmons considered himself as an Innovator on the settled 
theology of New England. He professedly dissented from several of the doc- 
trines contained in the Catechism, and Confession of Faith, and In the writings of 
Edwards. He often mentioned the &ct, that bat a few, oomparatlrely, embraced 
his peculiar yiews. He hoped it would not always be so^. / 
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nect him with the older Calvinism, with the previous divines 
of the Edwardean school, and with the subsequent forms of 
New England divinity. He agreed with the school of Ed- 
wards in rejecting the direct imputation of Adam's sin, bat he 
advanced beyond most of his predecessors in virtually resolv- 
ing all imputation into an abstract divine constitution — a 

/ matter of sovereignty rather than a moral procedure. The 
" covenants " followed of course in the same line. He sym- 
bolized with the younger Edwards and Hopkins, and opposed 
the older Calvinism, as to the extent of the atonement — pro- 
claiming it to be universal in its provisions, and recognising 
in it a satisfaction to the general justice of God ; but he is 
far from resolving it into a means of moral impressfoo — for he 
/ says that it was " necessary entirely on God's account "; and 
that " nothing can make atonement for man's sins, which does 

. not express the same vindictive justice of God, which he ex- 
presses in the penalty of the law". In contrast, however, 
with both Edwards and Hopkins, he denied Christ's active obe- 

J dience in relation to our justification, and identified justifica- 
tion with pardon. In opposition to the whole consensus of 
Calvinism, and to Edwards, Bellamy and Smalley, ard follow- 
ing out sundry hints and speculations of Bopkins, Emmons 
denied the received doctrine of original sin, and reduced all 
sin to sinning — making, however, the first s^n of each de- 
scendant of Adam to be coeval with the existence of his 
soul, and to be a consequence of the Adam-c transgression. 
Taking up the hypotheses of Edwards and West as to iden- 
tity and the divine causality, (viz., that the identity of any 
created existence consists merely in the fact that a divine con- 
stitution makes it to be the same ai; each successive moment) — 
he was led to the inference, that the divine power, by an imme- 
diate agency, actually brings into being every event and every 
exercise, each distinctly by itself — the most thorough-going 
atomism, extended to mind as well as matter, surpassing even 
the idealism of Berkeley*, to which it is near akin. In dis- 

* Professor Park, in his Memoir of Emmons, "recalU '* the statement he had 
previoosly made, that iJmmoos was a Berkeleian, having since heard, that £mmon« 
had 8aid he thought he could reiUte Berkeley's arguments. Smmon% perhaps, did 
sot hold, that ideas are all ; but the ftmdamental character of his system is emi- 
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tinction, too, from the older Calvinism, and in harmony with 
Edwards, the Franl^lin divine defined virtue as the love of 
being ; following Hopkins, he called it a disinterested love ; 
combining it with the doctrine of submission to the divine 
will, he drew the inference, which he supposed Paul enforced, 
when he declared himself wiHing to be accursed from Christ, 
for the sake of his brethren, No mediaeval mystic, no French 
quietist, dared to make a willingness to suffer the tortures of 
the lost the condition of obtaining the bliss of the redeemed. 
And this profound mysticism was preached in the baldes« 
prose, and proved by the keenest lo^ic, and inculcated upon men 
and women in the church on Sunday, and in the conference 
meetings on other days of the week ; and many, many a Ne^ 
England soul, through this torture has found its ecstacy. Ard 
this is the ethical theory which some Calvinists even now do 
not scruple to call — utilitarianism* ! Yet, again, opposing the 

r ent.]y Berkeleian— the lame view of God as immediately prodaoing all that is ez* 
ternal — the same individualism • the same nominalism — the same denial of the 
possihilifcy of finding or conceiving any essence or substance, beddes and beyond 
the qualities and activities of objects, etc. la what the Germans would call their 
theoiy of t>e universe, both Smmons and B«riceley were of the same iplnd. 

* No philosopher ever insisted more distinctly than Emmons iipoii the "essential 
and irmucable distincuoD between right and wrong" (see his Sermon, thus en- 
titled). ^ M virtue and vice, there^re, take their origin from the nature of things^ 
so the d*<ference between moral good and moral evil is as immutable as the nature 
of things, from which it results **. " The difference between yirtue and vice does 
not depend upon the wUof Grod, because his w<ll cannot make nor destroy this im- 
mutable differeTioe. A.ud it is no more to tbe honor of Gtod to suppose that he 
cannot, than that be cad, perfo' m impossibilities". In another sermon on the 
** Moral Rectitude of God ", he presents the whole matter in a most Mcltous st^le* 
" It is the morei ncUwre of benevolence, that renders it moraUy excellent ; a/d it is 
the neOural Undents^ of benevolence to promote happiness^ thai renders it naiwroBy 
exiCdlleat It is the morai nature of selfishness that rt.nde?s it moraUy evil Aod 
it is its natural tendency to p^mote misery^ that renders it naturally evil The na- 
tare of brnevolence is one thing, and Its tendency is another. The natitre of 
selfisbn^jM is one thhig, and its tendency another. The nature of benevolence is 
fmmu^ahle, and U cannot be altered by the Deity. Tbe naiare of selfishness is im- 
mv able, and cannot be altered by the Deity. But the tendency of benevoience, and 
^^e tendency of selSshness may be altered". Be even goes so &r as to say, " If it 
wete sapposable that benevolence should have a natural tendency to promote 
nUeeryj still it woi?]d be moraUy exedkni in its oum nature. Or if it were suppoe- 
able, that eetfislineu should have a naiural tendency to promote happimeatt stiQ it 
would be in its own nature^ moraUy evU*\ 
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older Calvinism, and in conjunction with the Hopkinsians, he 
preached natural ability and the necessity of immediate re- 
pentance, in deference to his exercise theory, sharpening the 
statements on both points; still, however, fighting the Ar- 
minian self-determination, and inculcating the strict irresisti- 
bility of divine grace. In the theodicy, Calvinism has gene- 
rally been content with leaving the ultimate ground of the 
divine permission of sin an inscrutable mystery; but this did 
not satisfy the restless questionings of the school of Edwards, 
in their endeavors to fathom the ways of God. Dr. West, of 
Stockbridge, declared that sin was a necessary means of the 
greatest good. Dr. Hopkins wrote a treatise entitled, " Sin, 
through the Divine Interposition an Advantage to the Uni- 

- verse'' (that is, as overruled, and not in its own nature). And 
Emmons, bolder than the rest, not only, with Hopkins, denied 
the palliative of " permission", to which most Calvinists clung, 

/ but also made God the efficient canse of sin, intrepidly 
asserting, " that there was the same Jcind^ if not the same de- 
gree of necessity in the divine mind, to create sinful, as to 
create holy beings", viz., that he might display his justice and 
his grace. And thus he carried out to its sharpest extreme, in 
prosaic and logical terms, what even Augustine an.d Calvin 
veiled in tlie language of feeling and of faith : 

" felix culpa, quae talem et tantum 
Meruit habere Redemptorem I" 

These general statements as to the historical relations of 
Emmons, make it evident that he gathered together, and 
^ sharpened out, several scattered theories of New England di- 
vines on special and important points, in which they some- 
what deviated from the Calvinistic tradition, while, at the 
same time, he pressed certain fundamental articles of the 
Reformed theology, severed from their organic relations with 
the whole system, to logical results, from which even the 
strictest Presbyterians recoiled. He himself says that he early 
threw away his "crutches", and took to making "joints". 
• The " crutches" were what he also calls the " wens and protu- 
berances" of Calvinism— e. g. original sin, imputation, inabil- 
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ity, limited atonement, etc. Tlie ** joints'' consisted in dove- 
tailing what remained of Calvinism into the New England 
speculations about virtue, the will, ability, the atonement, etc. 
His Calvinism was concentrated into the doctrine of " divine ^ 
efficiency" ; the new elements were, for the most part, brought 
under the word "exercises". To "joint" this ** efficiency" 
and these " exercises" was the problem. The solution was in 
the position that the divine efficiency creates the exercises, t^' 
That is— the divine efficiency is the constructive idea, and the 
theory of exercises is the regulative factor of the distinctive •^ 
theology of Emmons. 

Before showing how the two were conjoined, it niay be well 
to add a word upon the relation of Emmons to the older Cal- 
vinism ; his relation to later theories will best come up by and 
bye. Calvinism, in its historical growth, has assumed a vari- 
ety of forms ; it has been prolific in systems. Running through 
them all is the theory of the divine sovereignty, or predestin- 
ation, viz., that the will of God is the source and end of 
all things. The earlier Calvinism (and Luther, too) was pene- 
trated with this idea. But it was soon modified by the 
theology of the covenants, which relieved the dogma of the 
absolute decree, and introduced historical transactions and "^ 
elements. The plan of God (this is what the theory of the 
covenants, in substance, said) is not one of arbitrary will and 
sovereignty; it rather involves, in its essential idea, moral 
compacts on the basis of right and rights. The Confession 
and Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly contain both 
these elements — the sovereignty and the covenants. Emmons 
discarded the covenants, and constructed his system on the i/ 
basis of the divine will. Hence he is called a hyper-Calvinist 
The Calvinism, too, of this country and of Scotland, has been 
infralapsarian ; Emmons was a supralapsarian — the most con- 
sistent form of the unrelieved doctrine of divine sovereignty. 
And so the Presbyterians, as a general rule, heartily opposed 
Emmons, both as a hyper-Calvinist and as an Arminian ; the 
former in respect to sovereignty, the latter in respect to sin, 
ability, the atonement, and related points. No thorough- 
going Presbyterian was ever willing to say, that God creates 
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sinful exercises ; that sin is the necessary means of the great- 
est good ; that all sin and holiness consist in exercises ; that 
man has the natural ability to frustrate the divine decrees ; 
and that justification means only pardon. And, whether iVom 
a deficiency in logic or piety, or for some other reason, none 
of them were ever willing to be — " lost", even for the glory 
of God. 

The constructive idea of the system of Emmons is that ot 
the Divine Efficiency. Predestination and decrees are his 
strong |)oints. Professor. Park, in his analytic survey of the 
"Formative Principles" of this theology, introduces the 
^^ Loveliness of God ", as the first characteristic of the system. 
But such is not the general and most obvious impression made 
by his writings. The " supremacy" of God, which his biogra- 
pher states as the second characteristic, would be first sug- 
gested to most minds. We are also told, under another 
distinct head, that his system illustrates ^^ the Duty of Uoion 
with God ", and that this is, in fact, " the principium?^ of his 
teachings ; but this idea of union is quite incidental to the 
main scope of his theorisings, and not at all a capital charac- 
teristic. The absolute, supreme, irresistible, all-embracing, 
all-producing, all-sustaining energy of the divine will, making 
every eveni; and act march to the music of the divine glory, is 
unquestionably the predominant idea of this most " consistent " 
of Calvinists. The emphasis is always upon power, and divine 
power; Gk>d orders aU things after the counsel of his own 
will, for his own glory. And the peculiarity of his theory is 
in so far identifying tiie divine decrees and the divine agency, 
as to assert that what God decrees, he does. The divine 
agency ^is always and ever an immediate, productive, creative 
energy. Preservation is a continual creation. The agency 
of God, he says, consists " in nothing before his choice, nor 
after his choice, nor beside his choice. His willing or choos- 
ing a thing to exist is all that he does in causing it to exist" 
(Works, iv, 379). He is the *' universal cause". " It is his 
agency, and nothing but his agency, that makes men act 
and prevents them from acting" (iv, 272). ^' He exerts his 
agency in producing all the £ree and voluntary exercises of 
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every moral agent, a% constanUy and Jvlly as in preserving, 
and Bupporiing his existenoe^^ (iv, 388). All men's '*moti6ng, 
exercises or actions mast proceed from a divine efficiency" 
(iv, 866). "Mind," he says, " cannot act any more than mat- 
ter can move without a divine agency." In short, the divine 
agency is simply the divine creative energy, at work in all 
events and all actions. In harmony with this view, the divine 
providence and government are represented as only the im- 
mediate agency of God producing whatsoever Be will for his 
own glory. God, he says, " governs the moral as well as the 
natural world, and both by a positive agency, and not a bare 
permission". Second causes have no efficiency in themselves. 
This, now, is a very simple, and a very comprehensive 
theory. It is also a very mechanical and arbitrary hypothesis. 
It is taken from the sphere of the natural forces, and trans- 
ferred without qualification to the sphere of providence. 
Efficient and final causes are the working factors; and the 
efficient produces the final cause. The fundamental concep- 
tion is that of simple causative energy or force, universalized. 
It rests on the thesis, that the laws of nature (extended by 
Emmons to the moral world) are solely modes of the divine 
operation. How Emmons handles the matter is strikingly 
seen in a " familiar conversation", reported by his biographer: 
" * Do you believe', says Emmons, * that God is the efficient 
cause of sin' ? * No'. ' Do you believe that sin takes place 
according to the usual laws of nature'? *Tes'. 'What are 
the laws of nature, according to Newton' ? * They are the 
established modes of the divine operation'. * Do jou approve 
of that definition'? 'Yes'. *Put those things together'". 
Now all this may be very ingenious ; and there are only two 
objections to it. One objection is, that the laws of nature are 
not merely the established modes of the divine agency ; and 
the other objection is, that sin cannot be said to take place 
simply according to " the usual laws of nature". If it did, 
sin would be as much a law of nature as is gravitation. The 
theory — supernatural and theological as it undoubtedly Iq, is 
strongly naturalistic in its prime postulate. And the progress 
of the natural sciences, recognising in nature living, organ- 
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ising principles, as well as mere dynamic agencies from with- 
out, has dissolved the spell of this Newtonian formula, once so 
highly prized. Even as a theory of nature it is imperfect. 

The biographer of Emmons has another way of explaining 
the theory of efficiency. Conceding (p, 387), that Emmons 
says that " God is the only efficient cause" ; and that he also 
says, that " man is not the efficient cause" of his* own acts ; 
he meets the difficulty by the assurance, that " efficiency" has 
an entirely different sense in the two cases. According to this 
explanation, it seems, that when this "exact" divine says 
that ''God is the only efficient c^use", he means by "efficient" — 
^^ independent ^\' and when he says, that "man is not the 
efficient cause" of his choices, he means by the same word, 
" efficient," something totally different, viz., " producing a 
volition hy previously choosing to prod^uce it^\* We had no 
idea that the word ' efficient ' had such a variety of significa- 
tions ; and the curiosity of the matter is, that in neither of 
these cases (the test cases of the system) does " efficient" mean 
anything like what it is usually supposed to mean. In the 
one case it means ' independent ', but that does not necessarily 
involve the idea of power; in the other case it means — an 
absurdity, a merely, fictitious power. This explanation is 
doubtless well meant ; but, as the careful and precise Emmons 
would say, it is " clogged with gravelling difficulties" ; and we 
do not wonder that the biographer felt compelled to add " that 
his language on this theme is more nervous than perspicuous, 
more compressed than precise" ; though we are still unable to 
divine how such use of language is any more > nervous' or 
' compressed', than it is ' perspicuous' or ' precise'. And Em- 
mons does not merely use the word efficient : he also employs 
a great variety of kindred terms. For example : " The Deity, 
therefore, is so far from permitting moral agents to act inde- 

* "The objector asks: Does not Emmons affinn that man is not the efficient 
cause of bis own choices? He does, sometimes: bat then he means \>j efficient 
cause, that ngent who produces a volition by previously choosing to produce it". 
" But, rejoins the critic : Does not Emmons affirm or imply that Grod is the only 
efficient cause in the universe ? He does. But here he uses the word efficient as 
deuotmg i'ndependenV\ (Memoir, p. 387.) 
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pendeotlj of himself, that^ on tlie other hand, he puts forth a 
positive influence to make them act, in every instance of their 
conduct, just as he pleases". "Positive influence" here means 
the same as '^ efficient"; can it be translated by ^independ- 
ent" ? He adds : *^ Such a dependent creature could no more 
produce his own volitions tlian his own existence", Man's 
dependence is described as " universal and absolute". In fact, 
in enforcing this favorite theme, our logical and metaphysical 
theologian uses all the exact and sdentiflc terms and phrases 
applicable to the subject. Sy interpreting his most definite 
phrases in an indefinite sense, there is some danger of obscur- 
ing his otherwise luminous utterances. 

Another way in which it is attempted to obviate the objec- 
tions to this obnoxious doctrine is in the statement that Dr. 
Emmons did not mean to teach '^ the mode in which God 
secures the fulfilment of his decrees", but only the fkct, that 
he does secure the fulfilment But this reply (Memoir, pp. 
417-419) seems to overlook the real point of the objection. 
Conversant as was Dr. Emmons with the decrees of the Most 
High, he would doubtless have shrunk back from the po- 
sition, that he knew how God creates all events and voli- 
tions. But the real objection is, that he identifies the divine 
agency in respect to all events, and all actions, whether good 
or bad. How he acted we do not know ; but Emmons says, 
that, whatever be the mode, " his agency was concerned in 
precisely the same manner in their [men's] wrong, as in 
their right actions" ; and " that there was no possible mode 
in which he could dispose them to act right or wrong, but only 
by producing right or wrong volitions in their hearts". (We 
were about to underscore these last words, but, upon reflec- 
tion, think that it is quite unnecessary). Now, though Dr. 
Emmons did not know just how God produces these volitions, 
yet one thing he did know, that he produces them by his 
direct efficiency, by immediate interposition, that in short He 
creates all sinful, as well as all holy volitions. But this leads 
us to the next topic in order — that is, 

The agency of Gh>d in producing sin. His theory on this 
vital question is simply an application of his scheme of effi- 
ciency. The theodicy of this single-hearted and single-eyed 
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divine is as simple, straightforward, nDamblgnons, nnshrinking 
as is his conception of the divine agencj. Sin is necessary 
to the greatest good ; God, to*n?aDifest all bis glory, most pro- 
duce sin ; this he does by creating sinful volitions. If men 
" need any kind or degree of di fine agency in doing good, 
they need precisely the same kird in doing evil" (ii, p. 441). 
"Be wrought as effectually in the minds of Joseph's brethren, 
when they sold him, as when they repented and besought his 
nrercy. He rot only prepared these persons to act, but he 
made them act. He not only exhibited motives before their 
_^ I minds, but disposed their minds to comply with the motives" 
(ii, p. 441). In the case of Saul, we have a more definite 
analysis. After saj^ing, that there was "a necessary and in- 
fallible connection between Saul's actions and motives", he 
adds, that '^ this certain connection could be owing to no other 
cause than a secret divine influence on his will, which gave 
energy and success to the motives which induced him to ex- 
ecute the designs of Providence". * In the same sermon it is 
said, that ** on this theory it is as easy to account for the first 
offence of Adam as for any other sin," which is undoubtedly 
a fact. After disposing of all other possibilities as insufficient, 
he adds : "As these and all other methods to account for the 
fall of Adam hy the instrufnmtality of second causes, are in- 
sufficient to remove the difficulty, it seems necessary lo have 
recourse to the divine agency, and to suppose that 6od wrought 
in Adam both to will and to do in his first transgression". 
<* Satan placed certain motives before his mind, which by a 
"^ divine energy took hold of his heart and led him into sin". 
In the same way it is argued that we can ^^ easily account for 
the moral depravity of Infants". After showing tiiat depravity 
cannot be " hereditary", he finds the " easy" solution of the 
supposed difficulty in the statement, that ^ in consequence of 
Adam's trangression, God brings his posterity into the world 
in a state of moral depravity. But how ? The answer is easy. 
When God forms the souls of infants he forms them with 
moral powers, and makes them men in miniature. And 
being men in miniature, he works in them both to will and to 

* jSennon on Man'a Activity and Dependence lUnstrated and Becondled. 
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do of his good pleasure ; or produces those moral exercises in 
their hearts, in which moral depravity properly and essentially • 
consists". (By the way, we should like to have a thorough- 
going Emmonsite, if such there be, tell us, whether such an 
infant, whose sin is cocfval with his moral being, has the 
natural ability to resist this agency of Grod in producing his 
first sin ? If not, does not the natural ability fail at the fatal ' 
and decisive juncture ?) In short, his doctrine is that " there 
is but one true and satisfactory answer to be given to the ques- 
tion which has been agitated for ages, Whence came evil f — and 
that is. It came from the First Caicse of aU things*^ (ii, 683), 
And all these statements, which might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, are reiterated in the most emphatic matter, and person- 
ally applied in the famous Pharaoh sermon,* leaving no doubt, 
one would tliink, as to the real sentiments of this plainest and 
simplest and most literal of preachers 7— or, as Emmons used 
the phrase, — of this " sentimental preacher", meaning a man 
who, like Paul, preached plainly and metaphysically at the 
same time. The amount of the matter is this — that he uni- 
formly avoids making any distinctions as to the mode of the ^^ 
divine agency. He identifies that agency in the material and 

*God, he says, "detennined to operate on his [Pharaoh's] heart itself, and 
cause him to put forth certain evil exercises in the view of certain external 
motives. When Moses called upon him to let the people go, God stood by him 
and moved him to refuse. When Moses interceded for him, and procured him re- 
spite, God stood by him, and moved him to exult in his obstinacy. When the 
people departed from his kingdom, God stood by him, and moved him to pursue 
after them vnth increased malice and revenge. And what God did on such par- 
ticular occasions, he did at all times. He continually hardened his heart, and gov- 
erned all the exercises of his mind, fbom the day of his birth to the day of his 
death. This was absolutely necessary to prepare him for his final state. All other 
methods, without this, would have failed of fitting him for destruction." One of 
the most ingenious parts of the Memoir is the runniog commentary given by Dr. 
Park (pp. 409-411) to these hard sayings, transferring them etc aXAo y^vof, inter- 
preting them as Biblical and intense ; illustrating one of his own criticisms, that 
such explanations are "at the expense of Emmons's immaculate reputation for 
perspicuity " ; and also giving point to an anecdote which he repeats, about a 
preacher who took for his text, * God hardened Pharaoh's fieart,' and announced as 
the proposition of his discourse, that the Lord did not harden Pharaoh's heart ; and 
on leaving the church was asked, " Which his hearers must believe, his sermon or 
his text r 

2 
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moral world ; he identifies it in respect to both sin and holi- 
ness. He makes no distinctions upon the points where the 
theologians of all ages have been most perplexed and most 
careful, viz., the different modes of the divine operations. God 
in his view always acts as a sheer creative energy. Sin is the 
product of the divine efficiency. 

But yet we are informed, on venerable authority, that the 
views of this straightforward divine, who wrote " plain sermons 
for plain people", have been, on this point, extensively misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. His general doctrine of divine 
efficiency, and the natural interpretation of his language, as 
above cited, undoubtedly favor the current misapprehension. 
Logic demanded of him to make just these statements ; and 
he made them. But we are told, that he said God " created 
evil", because the " Bible" used this phraseology. Is it not 
rather to be said, thathe used the Biblical phrase, because it 
is so pertinent and exact ? He says ** texts ought not to be 
adduced to explain first principles^ but first principles are to be 
adduced to explain and establish the sense of every text of 
Scripture" ; and the first of all his first principles was un- 
doubtedly that of the divine agency. And why, too, did he 
not lay equal stress on other words and phrases of the Bible, 
which suggest an entirely different view of God's agency in 
respect to sin ? Manifestly, because these phrases were not 
so congruous with his radical theory. And, yet again, Emmons 
on this point does not merely quote the language of Scripture ; 
quite as frequently he uses the most precise scientific and 
metaphysical phraseology — 'cause', * produce', *make', 'effi- 
cient cause', 'positive influence', 'immediate interposition', 
' without the instrumentality of second causes', and the like. 
The philosophical vocabulary of his age has hardly a word or 
phrase, denoting direct causal agency, which he does not apply 
to the case of God's relation to sin. 

We are also assured (Memoir, p. 405), that when this 
'ardent' and 'intense' logician tells us "it is extremely 
difficult to conceive how he [Adam] should be led into 
sin without the immediate interposition of the Deity", that 
by 'interposition' is here meant only "an interposition of 
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new influences, or a change of the former inflnences"^ But 
" immediate interposition" is surely more than " influence" ; 
it is the direct agency of God, which Emmons defines " as 
the willing or choosing a thing to exist" (iv, 379). And so, 
too, when this " perspicuous" theologian affirms that Adam's 
tm cannot be accounted for " by the instrumentality of sec- 
ond caofles", we are told (p. 405), that " he means the mere 
infiuenoe of motives^ etc.,, without any attendant and gov- 
erning agency of Ood}\ How much the slight ^^etcP^ so 
carelessly thrown in, may be meant to mean, we cannot of 
course conjecture ; but if it does not mean a great deal more 
than all the rest of the passage, this interpretation reduces 
"second causes" to a very insignificant affair. Did not 
Emmons mean to include the will, as well as motives, in these 
second causes ? He himself says, "there is no possible way in 
which God could dispose men to act right or wrong, but only 
by producing right or wrong volition in their hearts". Which 
shall we believe, the definite dogma or the indefinite interpre- 
tation ? Such explanations dint and blunt the edge of our 
acutest divine's sharpest sayings. 

Another attempt is made to obviate this fatal difficulty in 
the scheme of this most " consistent Calvinist", by resolving 
his theory of divine agency into the more general doctrines of 
decrees and providence (Memoir, p. 407). Thus, when Emmons 
says that God makes Adam's posterity sinners " by directly 
operating on the hearts of chUdren, when they first become moral 
agents*^ (ii, p. 263), this is interpreted as meaning, that " the 
divine agency keeps pace with the divine determination; that 
the providejwe of God embraces the same principles, and has 
the sam^ extent, with the decrees of God ; that there is no 
more objection to the doctrine of divine efficiency securing the 
occurrence of all things than to the doctrine of divine ^w/y^^^ 
securing the certainty of all things". Tliis seems plausible, 
until we reflect that it does not touch the point of the diffi- 
culty. The difficulty is — that God is said to make men sinners ; 
the reply here suggested is, that there is no more objection to 
his making them so, than to his decreeing to make them so ; 
which of course is true. Tliere is the same difficulty about 
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his decreeing to make them sinners as about his making them 
sinnere. The real question is, whether God does decree to make 
them sinners by his own act ? Is God*s providence simply and 
solely God's direct agency ? In short, if ' providence' and 
* certainty,' in this explanation, mean the same with ' agency' 
and ' efficiency', the difficulty is not answered, but only re- 
affirmed ; and if * providence' and * certainty' mean any thing 
more extensive than * efficiency', then the explanation is incon- 
sistent with Emmons's fundamental doctrine.* The turning- 
point about his system is in this very question, whether pro- 
/vidence is to be resolved into efficiency, or efficiency into pro- 
'vidence. He says the former, and this apology interprets him 
as meaning the latter. But, '* to vouch this is no proof, without 
more certain and more overt test." 

One of the tests of the way in which a system is really held, 
is the mode in which objections to it are met and answered. 
' The same objections were made to the theory of Emmons, 
while he yet lived, as are now strongly felt and urged. Did 
he reply to them as his present defenders reply ? If so, he 
held the system as they defend it ; if not, not. Thus we are 
assured that ho *' neither used nor tolerated the phrase" that 
God is " the author of sin", f Though this denial is not con- 

* *'N'one can have a full and just idea of the universality and perfection of 
divine providence, without considering God as governing all moral agents in all 
their moral conduct, by a powerfhl and irresistible influence. It is a gross absurdity 
to suppose that the providence of Grod is more extensive than his agency, or that 
he ever governs men without exerting a positive influence over them/' (Emmons's 
Works, iv, 372.) 

f A venerable and distinguished Massachusetts divine, after reading the article 
of Dr. Pond in our last number, sent us a communication on this point, from which 
we make a few extracts, omitting some of the quotations from Emmons, which we 
have already made. " Dr. Pond says : ' Dr. Emmons is charged with holding that 
Qod is, in the strictest and most proper sense of the term, the authm' of sin. But 
this is an unfounded allegation. That the providence of Grod is somehow con- 
cerned in the existence of evil, he certainly did hold. But he believed, that eveiy 
man is the responsible auctor or actor of his own sin ; and the phrase, God the 
author ofsin^ he never used.' But the English term actor is not derived from the 
Latin word auctor^ though here very shrewdly used as synonymous with it : auOior 
is derived from awiior. Let it be, then, that Qod is not the actor of man's sin ; yet 
in the opinion of Dr. E. he is the awtor^ the atUJior, For what is the meaning of 
(^uihor *in the strictest and most proper sense of the term' ? Dr. Webster in his 
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tained in any of his published writings, yet we can readily 
accept it, because the word " author" is ambiguous ; and he 
uses only unambiguous phrases. Thus he certainly was wont 
to defend outright, without qualification, the position that 
'* God is the efficient cause of sin" ; and the only diflTerence 
of the two phrases is that the latter expresses his real idea 
more definitely. On page 454 of the Memoir is a reported 
conversation of Dr. Emmons on this very topic ; and the 
amount of it is, that instead of retracting or modifying his 
statements, he reiterates his position in various forms ; as, e. g. 
" Qod's will is creative" ; " he has only to put forth a volition, 
and the event takes place" ; his '* will was creative" when he 

Dictionary defines author as 'one who produces, creates, or brings Into being*; 
also Hhe beginner, former, or first mover of anything; hence the efficient cause of 
a thing*. Now what is the language of^Dr. Emmons in respect to the cause of 
sin ? Is it not in its plain, obvious meaning the same, as if he had said, * God is 
the author of sin* ? The following are his worda : ' Moral agents can never act, 
but only as they are acted upon by a divine operation'. (Works, iv, 357, ed. 
1842.) 'Adam's first sin was a /ree, voluntary exercise, produced by a divine opera- 
tion in the view of motives'. He represents God as the efficient cause of all the 
wicked actions of men ; for he says, ' Whether men have a good or bad intention 
in acting, God has always a good design in causing them to act as they do' ^v, 
373). ' The Deity is so far from permitting moral agents to act independently of 
himself that he puts forth a positive influence to make them act, in every instance 
of their conduct, just as he pleases* (iv, 361). There can be no mistake of his 
meaning, that God causes the actionsf of all men, the most wicked as weU as the 
good, for he said just previously that God must necessarily determine beforehand 
* how he will toork in us both to will and to do', and ' how we shall will and do 
through every period of our existence.' Thus, too, he asserts, that * the criminal- 
ity of men does not consist in the cause of their evil desires, affections, designs, 
and volitions, but in their evil desires, afifections, designs, and volitions themselves, 
(iv, 374.) After reading this plain language of Dr. Emmons, and much more in 
the same strain, as to God's being ' the cause' of all the wicked actions of men 
and of the devil and his angels too, for his words as quoted include *■ all moral 
agents' in the universe as being ^rnade to a^C in every instance 'just as God 
pleases' ; and after reading also his sermon ' on the Scriptural Account of the 
Devil', 1 fe^ constrained to remark, that he has written a very good sermon on the 
devil, but a very bad sermon concerning God ; for he well maintains from the 
Scriptures the personality and agency of the devil ; but he ascribes to the agency 
and efficiency of God the production of the sin of the devil and of all the sin in 
the world, whereas Gk)d himself warns us by his Apostle James, 'let no man say, 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of Gk>d', and teaches us by his Apostle John, 
'he that committeth sin is of the devil, for the devil sfnneth finom the beginning.' " 
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" willed sin to exist". And then, explicitly : " My theory is that 
yy God oau%t9 moral emi in the act of willing it^\ Here are cer* 
tainly no " ambages or circumgyrations" ; he marches right 
up to the mark, and does not qualify by even an " immediate 
interposition" of " influences", and '* motives", and other psy- 
chological and providential phenomena. So, too, when pressed 
by the objection, that if ** God produces our moral exercises, 
then they must be his", he responds, that *' there is no founda- 
tion for this conclusion, since our moral exercises vlxq productions 
^^ of the AWmQ jpower^ and not emanations of the divine nature^^; 
that is, all that he excludes is pantheism (Sermon on Han's 
Activity, etc.) ; he allows that God's power produces them, but 
says that they are not of the same nature with God — and this 
is his chief defence. He likewise asserts, that " it is as con- 
sistent with the moral rectitude of the Deity to produce sinful, 
as holy exercises in the minds of men. His operations and 
'^ their voluntary exercises are totally di8tinct^\ Undoubtedly ; 
but still he holds that the " exercises", though distinct, are 
produced by God's "operations". In another passage he 
meets a kindred diflSculty by suggesting that "God's secret will 
respects one thing, but his revealed will respects another" ; his 
secret will, whereby he ordains and produces the sin, respects 
" the taking place of things" ; his revealed will, in which sin 
is prohibited and condemned, has respect " to the moral qual- 
ity of things". " Sin is one thing, and the taking place of sin 
is another" (iv, 292). And he therefore concludes, that God, 
with entire consistency, can both produce and punish sin. 
Now, it is indeed true that a distinction can be made be- 
tween the " nature of sin" and the ** taking place of sin" ; but 
no distinction can be made between the act of sin and the 
taking place of sin — especially on Emmons's theory, which 
iv makes all sin consist in act. And, he expressly asserts, 
that each act of sin is produced by God, and that each act of 
sin is in its own nature sinful. " Put these two things together". 
And even though it be alleged, that it is produced by God for 
his own glory — this only makes the matter still worse. For 
I the glory of God is in his holiness ; sin is the opposite of holi- 
' ' ^v' ness ; the opposite of holiness is tlien necessary to holiness. 
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The distiDctioQ at the basis of bis argament is illusory. But 
such argumentation shows what a terrible power there may be 
in logic to blind the minds of even the best men in respect to 
the most awful and vital tlieraes. The sharp logician is 
tempted to mistake an abstract distinction for a real diflFerence. 
But our object here is not so much to debate this point as to 
show how Emmons defends his system, in contrast with the 
mode adopted by some of his advocates. His defence uni- 
formly presupposes that divine eflSciency is ultimate and abso- 
lute ; his modern defenders suppose that this efficiency is to 
be explained away. They say that by efficient he means in- 
dependent, but he says that efficiency is a productive energy ; 
they say his phrases are Biblical, and he defends them as 
exact ; they resolve his efficiency into providence, he resolves 
providence into efficiency ; they suggest a double sense from 
which his simple common sense would have instinctively re- 
coiled ; they interpret his most definite propositions as "force- 
ful rhetorical turns" ; and the turns are '* forceful", and they 
are " rhetorical", but they are also strictly logical. Emmons, 
in short, rests ultimately upon a theological basis, and his 
advocates upon certain assumed ethical maxims. 

And yet it is claimed, that he held to " Exercises" as well as 
"efficiency". "The Exercise Scheme" says Dr. Ide, "is by 
common consent his". And this leads us to the next point in 
discussion — the other half of the system. While he brings 
his Calvinism under the term Efficiency, he defends under the 
name of Exercises those views in mental and moral philosophy, 
which the pressure of some New England speculations had led 
him to adopt And here are several of his most startling po- 
sitions ; those in which he is at war with the Calvinistie tradi- 
tion. He is as strenuous, logical, and dogmatic on this side as 
he is on the other. He counts his postulates to be axiomatic, v 
He fully believes them to be not only consistent with, but de- 
ductions from his stem Calvinism. He does not think that he 
is holding two schemes, but only one. And our general posi- 
tion here is this — that whoever adopts his Exercise Scheme 
must, if logical, also adopt his main inferences from it ; and 
that his exercise scheme is made Calvinistie only by his theory 
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of Divine Efficiency. In all this, the Franklin divine is by far 
the most logical and consistent theologian that New England 
has produced. In relation, too, to tendencies current in his 
times, his positions were carefully and consistently taken. He 
wanted to defend Calvinism equally against Antinomianism, 
Arminianism, and Universalism. His exercise scheme was to 
extirpate the Antinomians; while tlie divine efficiency, in 
combination with the exercises, was to root out all Arminians 
and Universalists. 

What now are these Exercises on which so much depends ? 
"Exercise" is the generic word, by which Emmons denotes 
all mental and moral states, or rather acts ; for he does not 
recognize a spiritual state, which is not an activity. Some in- 
terpret him as implying, that the soul itself is only these exer- 
cises. Each exercise, he says, is simple and single, produced, 
of course, by the divine agency. The moral exercises, those of 
the heart or will (which Emmons does not sunder),* are 
termed Volitions. These Volitions, and volitions alone, have 
a moral character; each one of them is either perfectly holy 
or perfectly sinfuLf There is no character in anything pre- 
ceding these volitions (in any antecedent taste, bias, principle, 
or disposition), for the cogent reason, that there is no such 
taste or bias, about which we can know or affirm anything. 
Each of these volitions, still further, is created perfectly free ; 
and a man that has them can do as he has a mind to. Voli- 
tions, and volitions alone, are the subjects of moral approba- 
tion or disapprobation, of reward or punishment. God's moral 
government knows nothing about anything else. 

Such being the character of these voluntary acts — several 
"interesting" conclusions follow. (1) There is no original sin, 
in the sense of hereditary depravity. Adam committed the 
only strictly original sin that this world ever knew. That is, 
the only mere man, who, according to the doctrine of the 
church, had no original sin, is, according to Emmons, the only 

* The Taste men first made the articulate distiDCtion between the heart and the 
will See Burton's Essays (a book too little known), pp. 19, 63, 84, et passim, 

t Hopkins also said (System, i, 129) : "Every moral action is either perfectly 
holy or perfectly sinfill^ 
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one who ever had any. "All sin is sinning". (2) There was 
original righteousness, in the strictest sense, in Adam. God 
created him holy. ** It is agreeable to the nature of virtue, 
or holiness to be created". ' (See his Sermon on the Primitive 
Eectitude of Adam.) He adds, that holiness is " something 
which has a real and positive existence, and which not only 
may^ but muBt be created^\ "Adam could not be the eflScient 
cause of his own volition". " God not only mighty but must 
have created A%am either holy or unholy". (3) There is, and 
can be, no imputation, either of sin or of righteousness. Each 
man, or rather, each volition, stands or falls for itself alone. ^ 
Men are indeed ** constituted" sinners in consequence of 
Adam's sin ; but solely in virtue of a divine, sovereign " con- ^ 
stitution", and not at all as a moral, still less as a legal pro- 
cedure ; for all that is moral is in single volitions, and not in 
any generic constitution.* So, too, by the strictest parity of 
reasoning, there cannot be any imputation of Christ's right- 
eousness — for all holiness is in the individual volitions, and in 
nothing else. (4) It equally follows, in the way of logic, that j^o • 
justification is simply forgiveness or pardon, and does not in- ^ '^ 
elude or involve any title to eternal life. (5) The theory itself 
expressly declares that each volition must be perfectly holy or 
perfectly sinful. This, to be sure, is against all consciousness, 
and could never be proved, either from Scripture, or by induc- 
tion. But the logic demands it — and if the facts do not cor- 
respond, so much the worse for such very illogical facts. 
Some other " entertaining sentiments", as Hopkins would call 
them, might be deduced from this same theory ; but these are 
enough to exhibit the character and bearings of the specula- 
tion, and to warrant a more particular inquiry into its grounds 
and reasons. 

Materialists hold that the mind is a modification of matter 

* In his own angular phraseology: ''By constituting Adam the public head of 
his posterity, Gk>d suspended their holiness and sinfulness upon his conduct. So 
that his holiness would consHhUionaUy render them holy, and his sinfulness would 
constihUionaUy render them unholy". CkmstittUiondl here means a sovereign consti- 
tution or plan of God. In modem Hopldnsianism constitution is used for what is 
human, in old HopkinsLanism for a divme arrangement 
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— matter acting in certain modes — the substance, however, 
being distinct and distinguishable from its activities. Almost 
all ancient and modern spiritual psychologists agree in the 
positions, that the mind or soul is a simple essence, having its 
proper qualities or faculties, and that its activities or exercises 
are the manifestations of this essence and these properties. 
That is, both materialists and spiritualists make a distinction 
between the substance and its qualities, and between both of 
these and their activities or exercises ; and tnis seems agree- 
able to common sense and the nature of things. Almost all, 
too, carry this distinction out in such a way, that they say of 
any beings or substances, existing in time, that the essence is 
or may be before the manifestation ; that the activity is the 
product of, and of course is possibly subsequent to, the essence, 
attributes or tendencies. Distinguishable in thought, they may 
also be in the order of time — so far forth as they ai^ finite. 
The peculiarity, now, of Emmons's metaphysics and psychology 
on this point is, that he refuses to recognise, or at least to 
apply, these fundamental distinctions. He identifies the soul 
with its energies ; tendencies with activities ; taste or principle 
with exercises ; the heart with the will ; the will with voli- 
tions ; and, in the last analysis, essence with phenomena. The 
popular and bungling phrase about his theory is, that he main- 
tained that the soul is a chain or series of exercises.^ Profes- 
sor Park (Mem. 412) attempts to shield him on this point from 
the felicitous and well-aimed shaft of the Kew Haven professors 
(cited, ibid. p. 420) ; but all that his quotations prove is — that 
nobody could use the English language and be consistent with 
such a theory. And in fact, the theory is demanded by the 
whole spirit of Emmons's theology. If there was anything 
which he hated with a pure theological odium, it was Armin- 

* Dr. Dwight, it is well knowo, wrote an able sermon on this theme. It is 
generally supposed that Emmons was meant ; but we reooUect seeing some years 
since, a statement that the President of Yale had m mind some body nearer New 
Hayen— the younger Edwarda If this be so, it shows that in the Exercise Scheme, 
as well as on the Atonement, and the happiness theory of ethics, and the position 
that man has physical ability to overcome his moral inability, the younger Edwards, 
unlike his faUier, was a forerunner of much modem Edwardeanism. 
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ianism ; if there was anything which he loved with an intense 
theological affection (next to his moral love for God and his 
neighbor) it was EflBciency and Exercises — efficiency in behalf 
of God, and exercises in view of man. Now if he could only 
contrive to make this love and this hatred work into one sys- 
tern, he might well say, speaking theologically, I have finished ^^ 
my conrse, I have kept the faith, henceforth, etc. Such an 
accomplishment was worthy of a strenuous theory, even if a 
point were strained in making it. The main difficulty was in 
reconciling his love for Exercises, with his hatred to Armin- 
ianism ; and this on two pdnts. Arminians held, with him, 
that all sin and holiness are in exercises ; they also held, being 
seduced thereto by common sense, that there is a soul with 
all its power and tendencies, before the exercises ; and, since 
there is no sin except in exercises, they concluded — being 
heretics, that such a soul, before it acted, was in an innocent 
or neutral state. Now it would never do for a strict Calvinist 
to grant this — and yet, says Emmons, all sin is sinning, and | « 
all holiness is active love. Here is the emergency, and ^' the 
giant" (as Professor Park calls him) showed himself equal to 
the task. He just said — God creates volitions — and the thing 
was done : Gioberti's formula, Deita creai existentias^ is not 
more keen. That is — no tendencies befca*e acts, for if there 
were, those tendencies must be neutral,* which leads to Ar- \^ 
minianism ; but, if there may be a soul, before an act, then 
there may be tendencies hetore activities — consequently, no ^ 
soul before an act ; but, there must be a soul before an act, if 
the category of essence and attributes be rational and ultimate 
— ccmsequently, this category must be ignored.f And in all 
this, Emmons is eminently '^ consistent". To be sure, a funda* 

* Hopkins preceded Emmons ia the attempt to explaia what came before the 
exerdsea as a "neutral" ground; but be at last seemed inclmed to resolve it 
into a mere diTine constitutioii. Emmons saw that this was the only consistent 
course. 

f " We are conscious", says Emmons, " of having perception, reason, conscience^ . 
memory, and volition. These are the essential properties of the soul> and in these 
properties the essence of the soul consists ; we can form no conception of the soul 
as distinct from these properties, or as the foundation of them". "All we know 
about body are its properties ; and all we know about naind are its properties". 
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mental idea of the hnman mind is set aside, and one applica- 
tion of the law of causality is slurred over — ^but what is that, 
compared with the rout of the Arminians, and the triumph of 
snpralapsarian Calvinism, combined with a steadfast adherence 
to the Exercise scheme i His theory is, that Grod creates the 

V / soul in creating its exercises; that he brings every descendant 
of Adam into being a sinner, in consequence of Adam's sin. 
/ Man's personal and moral being, and his sinning, are simulta- 
neous. " It is impossible," he says, " to conceive of a corrupt 
and sinful nature, prior to^ and distinct from^ corrupt and sin- 
ful exercises". Why not ? Not merely, as is now held, because 
all sin must consist in act ; but for the profounder reason, that 

V / the very soul consists of activities. He saw, that he could 
not, as a good metaphysician and logician, defend the former 
position without advancing the latter. Here was his strategic 
point 

In other words, though Emmons denied original sin, yet he 
did it in an entirely diflferent sense from that of modern Hop- 
kinsianism. He did it on the basis of a wholly different me- 
taphysic and psychology. Holding that there was no soul 
except in volitions, he could afford to say, there is no original 
sin, for the conclusive reason that his theory does not recog- 
nise any moral and personal being, of whom such original sin 
could be predicated. (What might possibly become of the 
foetus, if it died before it got a soul, is here the unanswered 
question.) He could very well say, and did say, that as soon 
as there is a real human being, it is sinful, because it is created 
in the act of sinning — the soul is caught in the very act. And 
thus his theory enables him to be very strenuous about the 
connection between Adam's sin and ours. But the whole state 
of the case was entirely altered, when Berkeleianism was sup- 
planted by the Scotch philosophy, and the distinctions between 
the soul and its exercises, between tendencies and voluntary 
acts, between the heart and the will, were reinstated in their 
rational right. The Exercise scheme became another scheme, 
in its sense, its bearings, and its results. It was cut loose from 
; its Calvinistie moorings ; it was divorced from the divine effi- 
ciency. The divine element was eliminated, and the human 
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will, in the construction of the system, took the place of the 
divine will. Modern Emmonism is thus as different from the 
old scheme as democracy from imperialism, or Congregation- 
alism from the papacy, or psychology from metaphysics, or 
ethics from divinity, or the human will from the divine. The 
same phrases may be used, but there is another sense ; there 
may be, to outward seeming, the same eye-ball, but another 
soul looks out ; the hands feel like the hands of Jacob, but the 
voice is the voice of Esau. 

This same point is also illustrated by Emmons's theory of 
Natural Ability. He undoubtedly made very sweeping state- 
ments about ability. He must do so, if any room was to be 
left for human freedom and responsibility in face of the divine 
eflSciency. If men would only accept the efficiency he could 
afford to talk strongly about their exercises. He emphasized 
the abstract possibility of a different volition from the one 
actually created. Thus there was a seeming freedom left. ^ 
He exaggerated ability in phrases, just as he exaggerated effi- 
ciency in fact. But it is after all a shadowy realm. And his 
attempts at reconciliation are equally ingenious and unsatis- 
factory. His "joints" are the nice juxtaposition of atoms, ra- %/" 
ther than the junction of an organism by vital nerves and 
living bands. Here, too, his formulas are simple and compre- 
hensive: God creates volitions; volitions are in their vei-y -^ 
nature free. " The Deity by working in men both to will and 
to do lays them under an absolute necessity of acting freely'' 
(iv, 351). God's " acting on men's hearts and producing all 
their free voluntary moral exercises, necessarily makes them 
moral agents" (iv, 385). Tlie first volition of every created • 
agent must have had a cause altogether involuntary" ; it 
" not only may but must be created". Adam, for example, 
"could no more produce his own volitions than his own exist- 
ence. A self-determining power, is an independent power, 
which never was, and never could be given to Adam". To 
objectors he replies thus: "I teach that God creates within 
us free moral exercises. Can they say, that exercises which 
are created free afe not free ? One of my opposers once said ^ 
in a sermon, that an exercise which is not self-originated can- 
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not be voluntary, and if it is made free, it is not free. But 
this roan was by birth an Irishman". Does not the divine 
who thus replies to the ^^ Irishman" seem to imply^ that if he 
says they were " created free", that that settles the matter, and 
the difficulty { His statements in respect to ability, too, are 
equally emphatic with those about the freedom of volition* 
" Every sinner is as ahU to embrace the Gospel, as a thirsty 
man is to drink water". They " are as able to do right as to do 
wr(mg^\ "Men always have natural power to frustrate those 
divine decrees which they are appointed to fulfil" (iv, 304). 
And this he conceives to be consistent with the position, that 
men " cannot originate a single thought, aflfection, or volition 
independently of a divine influence upon their minds" (iv, 397). 
How, now, are these resolute statements about dependence 
and freedom, ability and inability, to be understood ? Does 
Emmons mean to teach the current doctrine of self-determina- 
tion, of self-originated choices ? He expressly repudiates it, as 
Arminian. Does he mean to teach, that man, before action, 
has a faculty of will, which is the cause of volition, so that 
volition is its proper effect ? This he expressly denies under 
two aspects. He, in the first place, identifies will and volition : 
will, he says, " never properly means a principle, or power, 
or faculty of the mind ; but only choice^ action^ or volition*\ 
And, in the second place, he denies the position, that free 
agency consists in a power to originate vohmtary exercises : 
'* many imagine that their free agency consists in a power to 
cause or originate their own voluntary exercises; but this 
would imply that they are independent of God" . . . who 
"is the primary cause of every free voluntary exercise in 
every human heart". And then he adds, — which shows us 
just how the whole thing stood in his mind : '* But this is con- 
sistent with man's having [not, producing] free voluntary ex- 
ercises, which is the essence of free agency ". That is, if we 
only have them, not matter how we come by them, they are 
still free. He sharpens this position : " A power to act with- 
out choosing to act would be of no advantage to them, if they 
possessed it. But they do not possess such a power, neither 
does God possess such a power". The possession of this power 
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is the emphatic point in the modem theories of the will, where 
it is represented as essential to praise and blame, to holiness 
and sin. But the metaphysics and psychology of Emmons, as 
well as his eflSciency scheme, are irreconcilable with this view. 
Freedom with him is simply an attribute of a given volition ; 
given a volition, it is free, whatever be its cause.* His view of 
freedom is so low, that he even says, that animah are free 
agents : '' Ths animal creation a/re free agents because they 
act of choice " (iv, 380). That is, free agency is found as 
really in the natural, as in the spiritual sphere. Hence all 
that is necessary to freedom, is to have a volition produced — 
no matter how. Hence, too, he could, and did, say, that God's 
producing these volitions lays man '* under an absolute ne- 
cessity of acting freely ''. He also said, that volitions " are 
virtuous or vicious in their own nature, without the least re- 
gard to the cause by which they are produced " (see his whole 
argument on Adam's Primitive Rectitude, Works, iv, 4A7 
sq.) : but some of his disciples say just the opposite, viz. that 
unless we produce them, with full power to the contrary, they 
cannot be praiseworthy or blameworthy. 

His theory of " physical " or natural ability (not of " power 
to the contrary ") runs back of course into this theory of free- 
dom. He generally uses the word ability in an external sense, 
as meaning the power of doing as one pleases. Sometimes, ' 
however, it denotes with him the abstract possibility of a dif- 
ferent choice. But choice itself, he distinctly says, is depend- 
ent on something else besides this natural power: "Two 
things are absolutely necessary in order to men's acting ; one 
is to be able, and the other is to be willing. By being able 
is meant a natural power to act ; and by being willing a moral 
power to act " (iv, 305). And this " moral power " is what God 
confers in " producing " the exercises. If both are " absolutely 

* Hopkins held the same yiew. " Herein coneists man's freedom, that bis choice 
is a choice, or his will a will. Although he be not the cause, original moyer, or 
efficient agent of the choice, yet it is his being produced in him" (System, i, cb. iv). 
What do modem Hopkinsians say to his position, that persons '* may be moral 
agents, and sin, without knowing what the law of Grod is, or of what nature their 
exercises are, and while they haye no oonsdousness that they are wrong'' 7 (i, 339). 
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necessary", then the natural power without the moral would 
seetn to be insufficient. But be is not always faithful to this 
view. He sometimes talks as if the natural power alone were 
sufficient, or as if the natural ability could produce the mo- 
ral power.* He presses this point verbally so as to demand 
the advanced position, taken by some of his followers. His 
natural ability had in fact no hold, or substance, no back- 
ground to support it ; a possible volition without a real will 
and a real soul, was a mere abstraction. But as soon as a soul 
with all its powers and capacities was brought in, the whole 
aspect and bearings of the theory were altered. The divine 
efficiency was driven back. Though Emmons's own doctrines 
of philosophical necessity and divine efficiency kept him from 
affirming a self-determining power of the will ; yet he so ex- 
alted natural power, in theory, that it became proud and 
boastful, broke loose from the divine efficiency, and set up for 
itself. In breaking loose from divine efficiency it also broke 
loose from Emmons. In hypostatising a real faculty of will, 
in affirming self-determination, in asserting that natural ability 
of itself is enough (as simple power) to account for the volition, 
the new scheme is unfaithful to the real spirit of Emmons ; it 
retains his phraseology and alters its sense ; it keeps the ex- 
ercises and denies the efficiency that produces them. The 
modern theory demands a pause, as it were, between the di- 
vine agency and man's act, so that man may have a chance to 
choose; while Emmons says, the divine agency makes the 
volition. The human will, instead of the divine, is the con- 
structive idea of the new system. And yet, it is pretended 
that the systems are the same on the essential points. Just as 
if Emmons, and men of his stamp, spent their days in exalting 
the human will 1 The difficulty with him was in reconciling 
human freedom with his main dogma of divine efficiency : the 
difficulty with the moderns is to reconcile even decrees and 

"■"One sentence strikingly illustrates the onrioua results to which his novel 
phraseology sometimes led. " If they [men] were willing as well as able to defeat 
his [Grod*8] purposes, they certainly would defeat them " (iv, 305). It is usually 
thought that wicked men are quite willing to, but cannot ; Emmons says^ they can , 
but are not willing. What sort of an ** ability " is that ? 
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providence with their dogma of the power to the contrary. 
God was the soul of the one system ; man is the measure of 
the other. — And as to Emmons's mode of reconciling depend- 
ence and free agency, to which two of his most noted sermons 
are devoted — the process consists in stating clearly and sharply 
both points, God's universal agency, and the freedom of vo- 
litions, and then saying, that the divine efficiency creates the 
volitions iree. In one passage, he also says, that the two truths 
cannot clash, because they fall under the cognizance of differ- 
ent faculties — the dependence under ** reason", and the free- 
dom under *' common sense". But this is a merely external re- 
mark. The chief solution is in the simple doctrine of efficiency. 
This is no solution, it is simply assertion. We cannot accept 
it, even though he also asserts, that the denial of it is ^^ either 
open infidelity or impious blasphemy " (iv, 386). 

The most startling, yet logical, application of the Exercise 
scheme is, however, to the doctrine of Justification, in relation 
to the rewards of a future life. The atonement of Christ, it 
says, directly procured only the forgiveness of sins. Justifi- ^ 
cation consists in this forgiveness. Emmons held indeed to 
the Protestant doctrine that justification is " the gift of the 
giver", and not " the reward of the worker" ; but he held this 
just because he limited justification to pardon. Hopkins re;- 
tained both the active and passive obedience of Christ* ; Em- 
mons not only denied the active obedience, but he also denied ^ ' 
that justification confers ITtide to eternal life. He shrunk " 
from no conclusions, which his exercise theory imposed. Dr: 

* HopkiDS aays : *' The law coald not be falfilled by Jesus Christ, without his 
suffering the penalty of it, and obeying it perfectly ". " Atonement consists in ful- 
filling the pencU part of the law by st/^&ring, to provide the way fiir pardon only; 
while nieriloriom obedience is such conformity to the precepliye part of the law as 
procures positive righie<m8ness*\ The remission of sins^ he asserts^ would be '* a 
yery partial redempiion " ; it was therefore necessary that Christ should obey the 
precepts of the law for man, and ui Ms stead, that by his perfect and meritorious 
obedience he might honor the law in the preceptive parts of it, and obtain all the 
positive favors and benefits which were needed". " When a sinner is justified he 
la pardoned on account of the aUmeTnent, and accepted as a just one, on account of 
the meritoriom obedience of his substitute" (System, i, pp. 468, 198-9, etc.). Em- 
mons, on the contrary, was averse to the phrase—" the merits of Christ" 
3 
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Spring, of Newburyport,' and most of the older New England 
divines here parted company with him* ; bnt he stock to his 
thesis (tlie title of one of his sermons) — Holy Obedience the 
Only Title to Memal Life — not because obedience " merits" 
life, for the creature cannot merit anything of the Creator, but 
because it makes us " worthy of approbation " ; it is a " re- 
ward of grace". There is an /' essential difference", he says, 
** between the ground of God's justifying [pardoning] men, 
and tlie ground on which he rewards with eternal life". 
" He forgives them solely on the ground of Chrises atonement^ 
but hs rewards them solely on the gromtd of their good worh8^\ 
The contrary opinion is " not only an error, but a palpable 
absurdity". And, on his exercise theory, it is so. For, if all 
that is moral, all that is the subject of moral judgments, praise 
or blame, reward or penalty, is in individual volitions, and in 
these alone,' then it w a "palpable absurdity" to say that 
Christ's merits can confer on other beings ^'a title to eternal 
life". In logic, " holy obedience is the only title to eternal 
life". He is right in saying that "there is no propriety in 
using the term merite of Chrisf\ This, to be sure, cuts deep 
into the Christian system ; but it is the inevitable and inexor- 
able logic of the theory. The same definitions that define 
away original sin are also incompatible with the proper doc- 
trine of justification. Adam and Christ stand together. If 
Adam's sin is only the " occasion" of our sin, then is Christ's 
righteousness only the "occasion" of our righteousness. If 
there is no moral nexus in the one case, there can be none in 
the other — on the "consistent" exercise theory. Though 

* In ooDDectioD with ihia matter, a good aDeodote is told in the Memoir (p. 456) 
of the following ** laconic, magisterial and patronizing" epistle, sent to Dr. Emmons 
" May 1st. Mj dear brother, I have read yonr sermon on the Atonement, and 
have wept over it Tonrs aflTecUonatelj, A. B. C." To which he at onoe replied : 
' Maj 3d. Dear sir, I have read your letter, and laughed at it. Tom^ Nath'l 
Emmona" The divine who wrote this episUe is onderstood to be Dr. GriiBn. We 
are assured, on direct anthority, that there most be some mistake abont this aneo- 
dote ; that Dr. Emmons, on being qneetioned about it, said, that though he receired 
from Dr. Griffin a letter on this subject, he did not reply to it. He alio said that 
the amount of the letter was that the doctrine of his (EmmoniTs) sermon on the 
Atonement ** robbed the belicTer of half his Saviour*'. 
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Emmons sometimes concedes that Christ's death is the " occa- 
sion" of God's granting innumerable favors to mankind, yet, 
speaking strictly, he says : " God grants regenerating grace to 
whom he pleases, as an act of mere sovereignty, without any -^ 
particular respect to the death or atonement of Ohrist'\ Such 
a statement as this, in connection with his view about our 
" being rewarded solely on the ground of good works", is a 
sad illustration of the power of an unbending logic, when based 
upon a partial theory. It emphatically indicates, that Christ 
has not that central and comprehensive position in this theo- 
retic scheme, which he has in the Scriptures, and in the expe- 
rience of believers. We say, in the theoretic sohemej because 
we would not for an instant imply that Emmons did not fully 
believe all that the Scriptures assert about Christ. But his the- 
ory obliged him to assign to Christ only the position of remov- ^ 
ing the obstacle to forgiveness, and then to let a mere moral 
system (the exercises, as containing all that is moral) run on its 
own course — having indeed respect to Christ, as, in the divine 
decree, the occasion of blessings, but not as thei^ meritorious 
source and ground. The matter lay in his mind thus : the 
sinner must first get through with the decree of election, and 
then he may trust in Christ Thus in his compendious state, 
ment of his own views, we read (Memoir, p. 428) : " That sin- 
ners must exercise unconditional submission to God before 
they can exercise faith in Christ ". Love and repentance both 
come before faith in Christ (Memoir, pp, 366-7). In his dread 
of Antinomianism, he ran into the counter extreme. As his 
exercisfis lacked a psychology, so was his theology deficient in ' • 
its Christology. 

The two other points that characterize the system of Em- 
■ mons, he shares with the body of the old Hopkinsians, as 
they are usually interpreted, viz. that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good ; and that unconditional submis- 
sion, in the form of a willingness to be lost (damned), is 
the fitting test of regeneration. As the divine agency is the 
efficient cause of all events and acts, so is the divine glory . 
the final cause or end of the system ; and the ultimate reason 
for the existence of sin is, that it is necessary to manifest the 
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fall declarative glory of the Most High : sin is in this sense the 
^ necessary means of tiie greatest good. And if that divine glory 
demands our everlasting condemnation, we must be submis- 
sive to it : if need be, we ought to be willing to be condemned 
forever. And thus Emmons did not falter or waver in his 
logic. He was thoroughly consistent with his fundamental 
assumptions in all their deductions. In apology for his position 
about sin as the necessary ^^ means " of the greatest good, it is 
suggested, that by " means " he only means " occasion " 
(Memoir, p. 403). But the word " occasion " seems too in- 
definite to express his accurate meaning. Though he did not 
assert that sin is the direct means of good, in its own nature 
(it could not be this, since it is essentially evil), yet he cer- 
tainly did maintain that it is necessary to the full manifesta- 
tion of the glory of God — so necessary, that God created it for 
this end. His plain position is, ^' that there is the same kind- 
if not the same degree of necessity in the divine mind, to ere, 
ate sinful, as to create holy beings" ; that '^ all the goodness of 
God in all its branches could not have been displayed, if na- 
tural and mord evil had not existed " ; and again, " if God 
meant to display all his goodness in creation, he was obliged 
to bring into being objects upon which he might display both 
/ his justice and mercy" (iv, 254). Does the indefinite word 
*' occasion" express the sum of these statements ? Nor is this 
all, for he even goes so far in his inferences as to say (iv, 374), 
that though men are bound to repent of their own criminality, 
yet, " since all their sinful conduct may be ascribed to God, 
who ordained it for his own glory, and whose agency was con- 
cerned in it, they have no reason to he sorry that any evil auction 
•^ or event tookpla^^\ He illustrates it by the case of Joseph's 
brethren, who, when they saw the good accomplished by the 
selling of their brother, ** could not have been sorry for this, 
without being sorry for God's conduct ", etc. This is surely 
sufficiently explicit, and it shows that he could hardly have 
used the term "occasion" to express his own position in its 
real sense. So, too, as to the ^' willingness to be damned ", as 
the phrase runs. He did not, we are told, really mean, or 
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say, "damned"; he only said, "lost" — a milder word, ot the 
same import. This theory is also resolved by his defenders 
into the general duty of submission (the caption under which 
the Memoir discussed it, is, " Harmony of Disinterested Sub* 
mission to with Love to Self"). Very true — it is submission ; 
but it is submission, not in a general, but in a very definite 
and peculiar form — at war with the primary instinct of self- 
love, as well as with the benevolence and grace of the Gospel, 
Qtod never demanded of any creature to be willing to be lost 
And no ingenuity of deduction can warrant such a terrible 
questioning and torture of the soul. It is a logical rack, and 
not a scriptural test The most ingenious explanation of the 
theory is that of Emmons himself in his reply to Stuart (Me- 
moir, pp. 897-400) ; and his argument shows, that he included 
in this test, not only the willingness to suffer pain, but also the 
willingness to be in a "/t^wr^" state of "disobedience and re- 
bellion". And this settles the matter as far as Christian con- 
sciousness and the Bible are concerned. It is a self subversive 
and revolting test of a regenerate condition. The test includes 
a bribe ; for, if we are willing to be lost, we never shall be. 
And this fearful test is the inexorable logic of the combined 
efficiency and exercise schemes. 

And Hub rigid and consistent scheme was not confined to 
the closet of the student, and the discussions of a theological 
class, but it was enforced as the measure and standard of re- 
ligious experience ; it was made the touch-stone of the new 
life. Emmons himself, we are told, " adopted the new the- 
ology and experienced the new birth at one and the same 
time" (Memoir, p. 37) ; and the disciples were as the master. 
In this too he was a faithful exponent of some New England 
tendencies ; the most abstruse and metaphysical dogmas have 
there been worked into the heart and life, as no where else in 
the world. The abstractions of theological systems have been 
the turning-point in the renewal of the soul. No other people 
ever passed through such a process. And not more than one 
generation, even of New England men and women, could 
bear the scrutiny of the searching dogmas of Emmons. They 
were too much even for regenerate human nature, as yet sano- 
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tified only in part. And if too bitter for saints — what must 

they have been to sinners, inclined by natnre to Arminianism 

I and, by unenlightened common sense, to iTnitarian^sm ? There 

^ere in those days other sharp men in New England besides 

^ the orthodox. Orthodoxy in their view became identified 
with tlie dogmas, that God is the author of sin, that men 
should be willing to be cast off for ever, and the like hyper- 
boles of hyper-Calvinism. Not only so, Emmons also gave 
into their hands some of the strongest arguments against the 
older Calvinism. They took his exercises and discarded the 
all-controlling efficiency ; they adopted his ethical maxims, 

I divorced from his rigid supernaturalism. He averred that all 
that is moral is in exercises, so did they. He denied imputa- 
tion 'and the covenants, inability and limited atonement, and 
they were agreed. He said the rewards of heaven are for our 
personal obedience, and they thought this very natural. They 
, chimed in with his abstractions, about its being as easy to 
repent as to walk or eat. He made the essence of virtue to 
consist in impartial love ; and on this point Channing ako 
followed Hopkins. His theory made this love to be the es- 
sence of the new birth, and heterodox men said they had this 
love, and of course were born again. Emmons brought every 
thing about Christ in his relation to us, excepting pardon 
alone, under the head of sovereignty, and " liberal " thinkers 
brought pardon, too, under the same category. He subor- 

,] dinated the exercises to the efficiency, and they subordinated 
the efficiency to the exercises. He believed in the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the decrees ; but they said, if they could only 
have holy love (the essence of the new life) without these hard 
doctrines, that they hardly thought them essential to salvation. 
No Emmonsite reasoned in this way, but there were many in 
, New England, who were repelled from orthodoxy by the logical 
consequences of the efficiency theory, and who were confirmed 
in heterodoxy by the logical inferences from the exercise 
scheme — each of course being taken, unfairly to Emmons, by 
'itself alone. But heretics cannot be expected to be compre* 
hensive ; heresy, in its etymology, is something " taken" — a 
, part taken,— and the whole left. 
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The truth is — as our whole exposition shows, there were 
in Emmons two systems, both held in the most extreme and 
logical form* Sir Emerson Tennant, in his work on Ceylon, 
says, that in the chameleon there is an imperfect sympathy 
between the two lobes of the brain and the two sets of nerves 
which permeate the opposite sides of its frame. One side may 
be fast asleep, while die other side is wide awake ; and the 
poor creature cannot make them act together. There is a like 
imperfect sympathy between the efficiency scheme, and the 
exercise theory, of Emmons, They are not organically uni- 
fied. They aire not really harmonized, but held together, not 
by a rational idea, but by the force of will — his own will 
(subjectively), and the will of Qbd (objectively). Stat pro 
ratione voluntas. His conception of the created universe is 
that of a series of perfectly distinct events and exercises, pro- 
duced at every instant by an immediate, diviue energy. It is 
an atomic naturalism engrafted upon an extreme and arbitrary 
supematuralism. The conception of anything akin to a real 
organism, or a proper development, is entirely wanting. The 
unity of the race is not a real historic continuity, but an arbi- 
trary divine constitution. And then, in constructing the sys- 
tem, all events and exercises are, in effect, parcelled out, doc- 
trinally, under the two rubrics of divine and creature agency. 
One set of doctrines sets forth the divine agency ; another set 
of doctrines sets forth the human activity. And both cover, 
where they concur, the sapae subject matter, which is at one 
time viewed as all divine, and at another time viewed as all 
human. And the only union between the two, which Em- 
mons knows, is found in the divine efficiency itselfl He did 
all that a man of the greatest keenness could do, in his at- 
tempts at mediation on this basis. But his mediations are 
unreal, formal, and abstract. Thus, as we have seen, sove- 
reignty and free agency are reconciled, by saying, that God 
creates the volitions free ; God is defended from the charge of 
being the author of sin, chiefly on the ground, that " sin is 
one thing", and " the taking place of sin" quite another thing ; 
liiough God's sovereignty and his moral government are said 
to cover equally all acts, yet so sharp a distinction is made 
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between them, that it is claimed, God as a sovereign can 
create a moral act, which, as a moral governor, he is bound 
to pnnish. By asserting, that the same act is, in one aspect, 
** wholly the product of divine energy'*, and, in another as- 
pect, "wholly the act of the creature" (being made his), 
Emmons seems to think, that he has solved the problem of 
dependence and free agency — "a seeming difficulty which 
runs through the whole Bible " (iv, 871). But this is simply 
statement and distinction, not solution or reconciliation. He 
confounds clear, abstract distinctions with the truth itselfl A 
definite, intelligible proposition is his ideal — and also the 
reality. As if theology, like mathematics, were a science of 
definitions and deductions I But in such a system, so clear 
and paradoxical, one of the antagonistic elements must get the 
upper hand, and the other be subjected with a strong arm ; 
one must be the reality, and the other an illusion. And there 
can be no question, that in the logical results of this theory, 
the reality is in the divine agency, and that the alleged free- 
dom and power of the creature is an unreal and vanishing 
factor in die victorious and irresistible march of the divine 
decree. Freedom and responsibility could only be saved by 
a revolt against his hyper-Calvinistic necessarianism ; by a 
psychology, which should give a real human substratum to 
the volitions. In his theory the volition was made perfectly 
free, natural ability was strained to the utmost so as to endure 
the pressure of the divine agency ; and the tension between 
the efficiency and the exercises became so intense, that the 
two snapt asunder and parted company. His dogma of divine 
efficiency was left with himself, and his ethical and voluntary 
exercises went on their way rejoicing, under other auspices. 
And he himself stands alone in New England theology, to 
show us what a great man can do and say, when he attempts 
impossibilities — that is, when he attempts to make both ihe 
divine agency and human freedom absolute. If the feat 
could be performed, it was in the way he attempted it. If 
any body wishes to hold the essence of Calvinism, that is, that 
the will of God is all in all, together with the essence of Ar- 
minianism, that -is, that the will of man is absolutely contin 
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gent, it can only be by exaggerating Calvinism into the 
position, that the divine will creates the hnman exercises. 
Calvinism must be exalted into hyper-Calvinism, or else the 
exercises will land ns in an entirely different system. * 

This would be made still more evident, if we could follow 
out the system of Emmons, in its influence on subsequent 
speculations. Our discussion has already been so protracted, 
that we must here confine ourselves to general and brief state- 
ments. 

As we have seen, in deference to his ethics and exercises, 
he parted company with certain traditional dogmas, inwrought 
into the Calvinistic bodies of divinity — viz., imputation, the 
covenants, original sin and hereditary depravity (including 
the organic and moral unity of the race), and justification 
under the relation of conferring a title to eternal life, ^ow, 
it might easily be shown, that these doctrines, thus excluded 
(shearing them off as ^^ fiag-ends"), are for the most part the 
very doctrines by which historical Calvinism has endeavored ' 
to mitigate or avoid the pressure and logical conclusions from 
the strictest theory of divine sovereignty — so that the pro- 
cedures of God in respect to sin and salvation should not seem 
to be the acts of arbitrary sovereignty, but tlie regulated and 
ordered course of a moral system, intended for the whole race. 
These doctrines are the ones by which the awe-inspiring de- 
cree (horribile decretum — in Calvin's sense, not " horrible ^ 
but fearful) was relieved from the stigma, that it made God 
the author of sin, and, in an equally arbitrary way, of re- 
demption. But Emmons's '* exercises" compelled him to re- v 
ject all imputations and covenants. Strictly taken, they left no 
place for any other than a merely moral or legal system — " 
unless the divine sovereignty were enforced with redoubled / 
emphasis. Being a Calvinist, he chose the latter course ; and i*^ 
hence, of all Calvinists he is most strenuous about predestina* 
tion» election, reprobation, and the afSliated doctrines. In 
short, he made his exercises Calvinistic only by the violent 
process of representing them as the product of the direct 
agency of the Most High. He retained of Calvinism chiefly 
that doctrine which is most easily perverted, and represented ^ 
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it in the 'form most liable to perversion. Sach was his posi- 
tion in relation to the old Calvinism. 

Bnt this *^ giant, with a hundred athletes in his train", as 
the Memoir strikingly describes him, also produced a decided 
effect upon the old Hopkinsian school ; he rent it in twain, 
i^into the men of Taste, and the men of Exercises (all mighty 
men) ; and this provincial phraseology denotes an important 
distinction. The larger part of the Hopkinsians were not 
ready to sanction the position, that all that is moral is in Exer- 
cises, in Emmons's sense, that is, in Volitions (volition with him 
including the affections, and being equivalent to heart). They 
distinguished between heart and will, feeling and action, the 
ground or source of the exercises, and the exercises themselves. 
/ They held, with Edwards, that there is a * principle ' or * foun- 
^4, dation' for the exercises or volitions, and that this * taste' or 
'principle' is the real seat of moral character. They had a 
better psychology than Emmons. Here stood Burton, to whom 
we have already referred.* And this too was the gi'ound of 
the venerated Dr. Woods of Andover, who receded from the 
peculiar phrases of the school, in proportion to the enlarge- 
ment of his experience as a teacher of theology. It was a 
kind providence for the New England churches, that when 
the violent abstractions of ' efficiency' and 'exercises' were 
waging such warfu'e, and leading to such results, a man like 
Dr. Woods w'as called to the chair of theology in the seminary 
at Andover. He is emphatically the 'judicious' divine of the 
later New England theology. He educated a generation of 
preachers, who had neither crotchets nor airy whims. And 
Moses Stuart, too, with all bis versatility, became a rich bless- 
ing to the churches, by training their preachers in the more 

* One of the ablest of these Taste men was Judge Nathaniel Niles of Yermont^ 
who, it is said, was the rival of Dr. Burton in the honor of being the founder of 
the Taste school. How strongly the men of this stamp were opposed to the pecu- 
liarities of the Emmons school is seen in an acute pamphlet, now little known, 
entitled : '* A Letter to a Friend, who received his Theological Education under 
the Instruction of Dr. Emmons, concernbg the Doctrine which teaches that Im- 
penitent Sinners have Natural Power to make themselves New Hearts. By Na- 
thaniel Niles, A.M." Wlndeor, 1809. It is one of the most valuable relics of this 
controversy. 
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thorongh stady of the whole troth, as revealed with open face 
in the inspired Word. 

Bnt the extreme positions which Emmons deduced from 
both his Efficiency and Exercise schemes led to a more radical 
dissent and reaction. As we have seen, his '^ consistent Cal* 
vinism" emerged in the three dogmas — that sin is the product 
of the divine efficiency, that it is necessary to the fhU mani* 
festation of the divine glory, and that, for the sake of this 
glory, men should be willing to be "lost". On the other 
hand, his exercise scheme led to the inferences, that all that 
is moral is in volitions (excluding original sin), and that man 
has natural ability to repent, etc. But this natural ability, as 
we have stated, still needed to be backed up by a soul — and 
these volitions cried out for a real human nature as a sub- 
stratum. The peculiarity of the reaction that ensued (chiefly 
in the New Haven school) consisted, in the first place, in the 
introduction of such a psychology, giving to the exercises a 
living source and centre — and, then, in arraying the exercise 
scheme against the doctrine of the divine efficiency. The 
Connecticut divines as a whole never favored the tendency 
represented by Emmons ; Bellamy, Smalley, and Dwight op- 
posed it, and Dr. Taylor brought the discussion, in the 8hai*pest 
way, to direct issues. He adopted the exercise scheme, so far 
as it asserted that all that is moral is in acts of the will, de- 
fined natural ability as implying full " power to the contrary'^, 
and made self-love to be the germinant principle of ethics. 
He not only reinstated the human soul in its native rights 
(reiiniting the dispersed exercises, the diaspora^ in a living, 
personal centre), but he also affirmed, with the Taste men, the 
existence of susceptibilities, tendencies, dispositions, antecedent 
to voluntary action. But as he also held that all that is moral 
is in voluntary action, he of course said, that these tendencies 
and dispositions have no moral character ; and here he left 
the Taste men. This changed the whole aspect of the old 
exercise scheme. He could, and must, now say what the old 
Hopkinsians never did, or could, say — that a complete human 
nature exists for a time, be it more or less, in the descendants 
of Adam, in a neutral moral state. This was the very posi* 
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tion which the old Hopkinsians, Emmons inclnded, were al* 
ways striving to avoid, as utterly inconsistent with^the Biblical 
representation of the effects of the Adamic transgression. So, 
too, he brought his theory of the will, as essentially the power 
of contrary choice, to bear against the dogma, that God creates 
free volitions. His Scotch psychology demanded a pause, as it 
were, in the direct divine agency, so as to give the faculties of 
the soul a chance to work out Uie volition — ^intellect, feelings, 
and will preceding the first moral choice. The volition no 
longer came through the will of Gk>d alone, but also through 
the agency of the human powers coming to the point of deci- 
sion. And as he made self-love the spring of all voluntary 
action, and happiness its end, so too he mightily opposed the 
inculcation of a willingness to be damned ; for in his view 
this, implied the annulling of the primary instinct of human 
nature. Nor could he consistently hold to the Hopkinsian 
theodicy, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good ; 
he levelled against it, not only the precepts of the divine law 
and the prescriptions of the moral sense, but also, and chiefly, 
the doctrine of natural ability, transformed into the power to 
the contrary. He formally denied the old theory, and affirmed, 
that sin is not necessary, but incidental to the best system ; 
I and that it is incidental, because a free agent, having the 
power of contrary choice, may sin, in spite of Omnipotence. 
Thus skilfully did this acute theologian bring the exercises of 
the Emmonsite theology to bear against its dogma of efficien- 
cy ; he used its left hand to disable its right hand. He took 
the attitude of fair and square antagonism to the three main 
positions of the older theory. The dogma of divine efficiency 
he confronted with the theory of human efficiency ; disinte- 
rested benevolence in the form of a willingness to be damned 
he opposed by making self-love the root of moral action ; and, 
so far was he fix>m asserting that sin is necessary to the great- 
est good, that he affirmed that it was better accounted for by 
saying, that even omnipotence may not be able to prevent all 
sin in a moral system. Thus while the divine will is the con- 
structive idea of whatever is peculiar in the one system, the hu- 
man will, moved by self-love, is the constructive idea of all that 
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is peculiar in the other system. The antagonism is sharp and 
complete on all the main points. The attempt in each scheme 
is to frame a system on the idea of will — the difference being, 
that in the old school an omnipotent divine will, and in the 
new school a contingent hnman will, is the prime factor. And 
the result of the whole controversy was to show the inadequacy 
of each to the proposed task. Each system led to conclusions 
at war with the Scriptures and Christian eicperience, and this, 
too, on just the points most characteristic of the respective 
theories. The one could not free God from the charge of 
being the cause of sin, made sin necessary to the declarative 
glory of the Holy One, and exacted of man an impossible 
test of regeneration, at once unreal and full of torture to the 
soul. The other system so exalted the power of the hnman 
will, that it became, in the power to the contrary, an unreal 
abstraction ; it denied the " categorical imperative" of duty, 
by resolving right into happiness ; and it defended the divine 
permission of sin by limiting the divine omnipotence. Each 
was strong in refuting, neither in building up. Each shows 
very clearly that the peculiar views of the other cannot be 
maintained. 

Dr. Taylor, in this controversy, took the only consistent 
course, and did not aim at any unreal compromise. He never 
thought of representing his system as identical with the one 
he was opposing, bating a difference of phraseology or em- 
phasis. He knew perfectly well that he could find some of 
the germs of his own theory in the minor key of the old 
school ; but he did not intimate that they habitually sung their 
tunes on this key. He knew, too, that the way in which an- 
tagonistic systems are developed is almost always just this — 
that what is subordinate in the one become supreme in its 
opposite. The change of relative position is indeed all ; but 
then, too, it is quite enough. It is the only logical attitude 
which related thoughts, that suggest each other, can assume 
even in opposite systems. The contest is always for suprem- 
acy and not for annihilation. 

Hence, too, it is possible for modem Hopkinsians to quote 
many a passage from the old divines, which seems to favor 
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their views, while it is still true that the systems are entirely 
different in their spirit, methods, results, and sympathies. 
What an old-fashioned Emmonsite made supreme in the 
scheme is now made subordinate ; and what he made snbor- 

^ I dinate is now made supreme. That is all. The impression 
made by the Memoir of Emmons is, that he held to exercises 
definitely, and to the divine efficiency indefinitely; the im- 
pression made by a volume of Emmons's sermons is, that he 
held to both definitely, and subjected the exercises to the 
efficiency. His propositions about God bear the stamp of 
inherent life and reality ; if there is anything essentially un- 
real in his system, it is in his propositions about man. He 
did indeed uphold the three radicals (now so-called) of the 
New England theology, viz. that all that is moral is in exer- 
cises, that ability is equal to, and limits, obligation ; he held 

>^ them, but he held them in check. He spent his toilsome and 
thoughtful life in elaborating a system to show, that though 
God's agency is always creative, yet man may still be free ; 
he had no idea of a system which says, that because man is 
free, God cannot be the immediate efficient cause of human 
volitions. The old system affirmed, that God creates all 
events and acts; that he created Adam holy ; that he creates 
sinful acts ; that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good ; that we must be willing to be lost in order to be saved ; 
it also affirms that there is no soul (conceivable) before the ex- 
ercises ; that the exercises are either wholly holy or wholly 
sinful ; and that holy exercises are the only title to eternal 
life. Modem Hopkinsianism denies that God creates sin ; it 
denies that he creates holiness ; it denies that sin is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good ; it denies that we must be 
willing to be lost in order to be saved ; and it also affirms, 
that there must be a soul and tendencies before volition; 
that this soul is in a neutral moral state ; and that it is not 
luminous to say, that Paradise is the reward of our works. 
And yet, it is insinuated that the systems are the same, because 
both equally hold, that all that is moral is in exerpises, and 

• that ability is equal to obligation. But to discard all the 
former positions is to discard Emmonsism ; and to affirm the 
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latter, is to affirm, not the essence, bnt the accidents, of the ^ 
old Hopkinsian theology. The resemblance is verbal, the 
difference is radical. 

The theological system of Dr. Emmons is undoubtedly one 
of the most original and instructive in the history of theolo- 
gical science in this country. His biographer has led us to love 
and honor more than ever that simple, noble, acute, and con. 
sistent man. He spent his days and his nights in the tinwea- 
ried search for divine wisdom. He failed in constructing a 
complete system of truth, because, with his data and factors, 
. it was a sh^er impossibility. With Dr. Pond, we may say : 
^' Bead Emmons ; by all means read Emmons" ; but so read 
him as to see, that neither in the divine efficiency, nor in hu- 
man exercises, neither in mere sovereignty, nor in mere ethics, 
can we fin4 the formative or central principle of Christian 
theology as a science. For the one leads to an arbitrary de- 
terminism on the divine side ; the other must ascribe an 
equally arbitray self-determining power to man. But no such 
abstractions, on the one side or the other, however clearly 
stated, and no definitions based on them, can satisfy the 
demand for a system of theology, at once Scriptural, rational, ] - 
and conformed to Christian experience. Neither is theology ' 
to be sacrificed to anthropology, nor anthropology to theology. 
The centre of Christian divinity is not in God, nor in man, 
but in the Godman. Christian theology is essentially a Christ- 
ology, centering in facts, not deduced from metaphysical or ^ 
ethical abstractions. Neither God's agency, nor man's will, 
can give us the whole system ; but, as Calvin says, '' Christ is 
the mirror in whom we may without deception contemplate 
our own election". Above the strife of the schools rises in 
serene and untroubled majesty the radiant form of the Son of 
God, the embodiment and reconciliation of divinity and hu- 
manity. 
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Thus far we ftave met with notmng which can properly 
be called specnlanon on the sabfect of the Trinity. The 
Trinitarianism of tKe ApoetoUc/Fathers, although distinctly 
enough pronounced, le certai^fy not that of scientific theo- 
logians, but rather, and Nonly^'that of simple-minded disciples, 
accepting and transmittiWwithout question the traditional 
belief. The Trinitarianisii^^f Irenseus and Hippolytus is es- 
sentially of the same tj^e ; \iffering by no spontaneous im- 
pulse, by no infusion qf PlatoiUBm, but only as the. antagonism 
of Ebionistic, Onosti^^ and PatriWssian heresies compelled it 
to differ. Speculap>n on this subject, as likewise on that of 
human depravitj( began with thtf\6reek Apologists whose 
place, chronoloflfcally, is between theWo groups, whose opin- 
ions we have^een considering. This \osition of the earliest 
speculative Trinitarians, thus preceded ak once and followed 
by plain, practical believers in the absolute^ivinity of Christ, 
shows conclusively that there was a cathoKiP faith on this 
subject^'independent entirely of the Platonic speculation, ex- 
isting, -before it, and therefore able to survive it. NSpeculation, 
instead of originating the doctrine of the Trinity, lai(ored only 
to define it. Hence the development of this doctrid^ partly 
in/simple obedience to the scientific instinct of learoed be- 
lievers, partly in opposition to divers heresies on the ond^ide 
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